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CONATION AND MENTAL ACTIVITY. II 1 

III. Conation and the Self 

NO one supposes that, in the earlier and more undeveloped stages 
of conation, "the self" is pictured as identified with a wished- 
for future condition or even that there is anything at all which might 
justly be called the self. And now following Dr. Stout, I go a step 
further and suggest that, even when a conative state has become com- 
plex enough to involve thoughts of the present situation, of a change 
in it, a desire for the change, and a tendency toward it, even then 
there need be no identification of the thing wanted with the self. If 
all that is meant is that we think of ourselves as trying to get what 
we want, it may readily be granted ; but is this identification, and is 
it with the self? Perhaps it might not be amiss to remember that it 
is usually other things and other people that we wish would change, 
not ourselves; though, doubtless, we wish changes in them, not so 
much for their own sakes as for ours ; so that in these cases there is a 
reference to ourselves, though not necessarily to the self. 

But in the vast majority of my conative states, if my introspec- 
tion is not at fault, I do not identify what I want with the self. 
I want to get something and I set about getting it. I do not dignify 
my wants as eternal attributes of a persistent me. "I want what 
I want when I want it, " as an American song says. A man may not 
even identify himself with what he is striving with all his might to do. 
He may even resist the notion that his action binds him or in any 
way affects his true self. "The last drop, Clemmy my -boy, the last 
drop," says Richard Phenyl in "Sweet Lavender," pleading for 
more liquor. The unspoken argument runs somewhat thus, "I am 
not a drunkard at bottom (the real self). This drop won't make 
me one." And, as the desire swamps all representative as against 
presentative considerations, "I'm going to have this drink, anyway." 
Doubtless, an exaggerated case; but of how many of our own long- 
ings and activities could we make parallel statements, though not 
perhaps of anything so vulgar as strong drink ! 

1 For the first article of this series see this Joubnai, Vol. VI., No. 18. 
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" To thine own self be true . . . 
Thou canst not then be false to any man " 

says Shakespeare. As there is still, however, much falsity in the 
world, notwithstanding this analysis of ethical psychology, we can 
only suppose that there is much conative activity whose aim has not 
been identified with the self. 

Beyond and below all these questions of definition there is a 
deeper difference between those who regard the essence of will and 
conation as consisting in the result of an interplay of ideas and those 
who regard conation as fundamental in psychic life. If we are to 
wait for mental activity until we have first, a conception of the self, 
and secondly, a capacity for ideal wants, power to picture ideal 
futures and compare them with present situations, then, except for 
high stages of intellectual development, there will be no such activity. 
Herbart, indeed, deliberately faced a similar issue. His doctrine 
that will is developed within the circle of ideas, and his extremely 
unbiologic conception of the mind as a sort of neutral territory on 
which opposing apperceptive masses fight it out, were coherent 
enough, if not true. Development in his view resulted from a swal- 
lowing up of the smaller and more sporadic by the larger and more 
organized systems of ideas; they drove the others out of mind, or 
demanded their de-individualization as a condition of their existence, 
as if they were admitting them to a trade-union or political party. 
When thus organized and coherent we have the self. On this show- 
ing, no "idea" can get in unless favored by the house party; indeed, 
to get in at all, it must be received in some way by the party in pos- 
session— apperceived, the technical term is. There is some ground 
here, therefore, for talking about ideas being identified with the self ; 
but, though there might be mental activity in the process of recep- 
tion, it is after all only the reception of an idea; if it is to become 
fact it must, as the newspaper slang of the day has it, be materialized. 
And this, except for very fortunate persons, usually requires cona- 
tive activity in addition, that is, an actual striving to realize their 
thought. 

Possibly, it may fairly be objected that what is meant by writers 
who take this view of mental activity just criticized is not so much 
that every conative state may be thus described, but that all highly 
developed conative states ought to be of this character. They have 
furnished normatives for our instruction and guidance rather than 
the normals of science. That we should compare our wished-for 
state with our present situation, that our actions should be based 
on deliberate decision, that we should hold our ideas before us in an 
objective way, and think how far they harmonize with what we 
know of our own character, all this is excellent counsel and such 
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descriptions furnish a valuable chapter in psychological ethics. 
Such work as this, because it is good pedagogy rather than good 
psychology, has made Herbart so valuable a writer for teachers. 
But, if I am not mistaken, it is just here that the difficulty has 
arisen. Some of us are seeking the psychology of conation, others 
its ethics. But how is the above account bad psychology? an Her- 
bartian may object. Is it not a true account of the way in which 
many of us— the more moral of us— do deal with our conative 
states? It is; but how do we get the "ideas" whose coherence 
forms character? Have they no relation to inner activities and 
strivings which, indeed, preceded "ideas" altogether? And, on the 
ethical ground itself, is a static coherency the aim of morality ? The 
great evolutionist, Mr. H. Spencer, thought it was ; but then, he was 
non-evolutionary in metaphysics and ethics. Do we think so now ? 
But, not to dispute as to ideals, let us return to the psychology of 
the question. What of our own new departures, our sudden con- 
versions, our revolutions in thought ? What of the still, small voice 
which we obey when the thunderous noise and luminous glare startle 
us indeed, but do not direct us? If we were to act only in accord- 
ance with the bulk of our ideas, I venture to suggest that we should 
all do what our pastors and masters, spiritual and other, have all 
along prescribed for us. But we do not; the relatively isolated 
stands out against a whole mass of inter-congruent notions. Coal- 
escence is often quite impossible, and the point for us now is that 
the whole conative tendency may be with the new idea; a compara- 
tively bloodless logic alone supports the others. I do not say this 
ought to be so, but introspection applied to any progressive life will 
decide that it is a common case. Such conations frequently carry 
the feeling of ethical value and our ethical judgments support them. 
Perhaps they ought not, but psychologically they do. 

It will be seen by those who have followed the line of argument, 
suggested, perhaps, rather than worked out, that I have admitted as 
our ideas any which we appear to understand and accept intellect- 
ually. Perhaps this might fairly be objected to ; but it seemed to me 
most in accord with common usage. 

rV. Conation, Pleasure and Pain 

Nearly all of us hate and avoid death and strive to live on, how- 
ever miserable our lives. It is true that a few very reasonable per- 
sons, having clearly concluded that life to them will continue to 
yield a balance of unhappiness, courageously put an end to them- 
selves. Notwithstanding our usual exhortations to rationality, we 
declare these people to be insane. So that I am justified in putting 
them out of court, since I am dealing here with normal psychology 
only. 
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An interesting point is that our dislike of death is not derived 
from experience, unless it be true, after all, that eels do get used to 
being skinned. 

The progress of life is, on one side, not inaptly illustrated by the 
acquirement of our pleasant vices (a significant combination of ad- 
jective and noun — we never speak of virtues as pleasant). For ex- 
ample, our first smoke lives with us in vivid memories. We derived 
so much pleasure from it that we went at it again, according to the 
classical association plain-pleasure school. But the plain man will 
hardly accept this, nor will, I think, even the least introspective psy- 
chologist. No, we just "stood it" for a while ; the pleasure in it came 
some time afterwards. If this is true, and it seems largely true of life 
in two senses, both biologic and sporting, we must reconsider the old 
analysis of associationism. For those who have forgotten it, let me 
put it very briefly. Activity was a result of high nutrition; the 
animal plunged about or around in any and every way possible. 
Some of these movements he found pleasurable, others he found 
painful. He remembered which were which and repeated the pleas- 
urable ones, I was going to say, ad nauseam, carefully avoiding the 
others. 

Here we have a scheme which at least has the merit of explaining 
such profundities as "The burnt child dreads the fire." And, in 
addition, it provides our actions with a motive force. With pain and 
pleasure to drive us along, we have no need of a conative tendency. 
We can get adapted to our environments, we can forswear all agency 
except for the first unintentional and accidental squirm, and put all 
blame on the external world if things go wrong; our mental com- 
binations are induced by its material ones, by those that we like 
more especially, because we run away from the others; and we can't 
help our likes and our dislikes. These are the positive advantages 
of the doctrine. Negatively, we can get rid of feelings of conative 
tendency, a mysterious something not measurable. Now if this 
scheme results from a true analysis and we can get rid of anything 
unmeasurable, it will be a gain to science and will do something to 
prevent the facile oratory whose overflow is even more noxious in 
educational theory than in psychology. But we must not say a 
thing does not exist because we have not yet found a reliable 
method of measuring it. 

The whole question at issue turns on an adequate analysis of the 
conative state. To me our unspoken conative attitude seems to be, 
"I shan't be happy till I get it," and not, "I am trying to get it 
because I want to be happy." To those readers who think this 
mere verbalism I would ask how many times have they themselves 
found happiness when they have got it and whether they expect to 
do so next time. 
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Anthony Trollope, speaking of a lady whose daughter was at last 
successfully married, writes: "It was all done now. Everything was 
over. Though she had quarreled daily with her daughter for the 
last twelve years— to such an extent lately that no decently civil 
word ever passed between them— still there had been something to in- 
terest her. There had been something to fear and something to 
hope. The girl had always had some prospect before her more or 
less brilliant. Her life had had its occupation and future triumph 
was possible. Now it was all over. The link by which she had been 
bound to the earth was broken." Not to get what we want is painful, 
but the lowest earthly hell is to want nothing. Then, indeed, one 
may turn one's face to the wall. This is not pessimism. I am 
enunciating no philosophical creed. I am making statements as to 
mental facts; psychology, that is, not metaphysics. Nor does this 
analysis imply or invalidate any ethical belief. 

It is quite arguable that we ought to say, "I want to get it be- 
cause I ought to want to be happy and that will make me so." But 
it is so necessary for hedonists to preach this that we may be quite 
sure it is not often done. When Mill argued that happiness ought to 
be desired because we do desire it, he was making the acceptance of 
his own ideal difficult by basing it upon an error. We may fitly re- 
member that when he was asked if he would be happy if all the re- 
forms he wished for were carried out, he thought for a while, and 
then said, "No"! It must have been a hard saying, for he would 
see clearly enough the implied refutation of the basis of his own 
ethical doctrine. Let me try to present my analysis in another way 
—an imaginary dialogue. 

A. "I want something and am trying to get it." 

B. "Are you pleased to want it?" 

A. "I do not know; sometimes I am." 

B. "Are you pained to want it t" 

A. "I do not know; sometimes I am." 

B. "Do you feel happy when you are getting towards it and un- 
happy when thwarted?" 

A. "Yes, certainly." 

B. "Will you be happy when you get it?" 

A. (Thoughtfully) "I do not know; I know I want it." 2 
If such an attitude is possible, and that is the lowest verisimilitude 
that can be claimed for it, it would seem that a feeling of tendency 

*A lady of uncertain age is reported to have asked recently at a railway 
bookstall for a good book on marriage. The attendant strongly recommended 
a work entitled " How to be Happy Though Married." The lady replied that 
she did not want that sort of a thing at all; what she wanted was a book on 
how to get married; the happiness could take care of itself. 
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and want can be clearly distinguished from pleasure and pain, and 
that we can go forward without being allured by prospective pleas- 
ure or driven by present pain. "We take a withering stick and 
plant it in the ground, ' ' says Sterne, ' ' and then we water it because 
we have planted it. ' ' 

But can these feelings of tendency be distinguished from those 
of pleasure and pain? Can they be "distinguished as separate ele- 
mentary processes ? Do these words mean in the minds of those who 
use them, can they be separated as distinct processes? If they do, it 
may be necessary to answer the question in the negative, as indeed 
we might have to do for any mental constituents whatever. But if 
they mean, can they be distinguished as separate processes ? it seems 
enough to say that we can distinguish them separately ; and, that we 
think we are repeatedly doing it, ordinary intercourse shows. 

Most of the disciplinary devices of the educational psychologist 
aim at the employment of tendency, the occupation of the pupil 's own 
activities. It is not so common now for children to be driven for- 
ward by punishment, and it is beginning to be thought bad to dangle 
before them perpetually the allurements of reward. When consid- 
ering a boy's work, the teacher asks himself, "Has the boy tried?" 
The boy at least thinks he knows whether he was trying or not and, 
if he is unsuccessful in his work, spontaneously adopts the defense, 
"I did try hard, sir." Now the teacher, if he is to be respected by 
his pupils, must not be easily deceived. That is, he must be able in 
some way to measure the amount of "try." And, unless pupil and 
teacher are forever to be at cross purposes, the result the teacher 
gets must roughly approximate to the feeling of try as experienced 
by the pupil. How does the teacher do it? Obviously not by the 
comparison of results between A and B, but by a comparison of A 's 
own work at different times, with certain supplementary checks as to 
the appearance of continuity of attention. The results are func- 
tions of two variables, the power of doing the work if attention be 
given to it, and the amount of continuous attention which is given 
to it. 

We find then that this difficult problem, the evaluation of the sep- 
arate factors, is done roughly every day. True it is that one can not 
externally separate the power from the "try"; there must be some 
power and there must be some "try"; but they can be distinguished 
as separate; there can be much "try" with little power, and much 
power with little "try." 

Some experimental psychologists, however, would, I fear, still 
assert that they can not recognize so vague a thing. But read their 
own accounts of their experiments. Let us imagine some from the 
Oxford Laboratory. Such sentences as the following might be 
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found, "I do not think that F. H. B.'s work was reliable; he was 
obviously not keen about results and was not trying to get them ; he 
seemed to think that each mental process was more like another 
than it was like itself, that they were, indeed, Absolutely the same. ' ' 
Or again, "F. C. S. S. was a capital observer, profoundly interested 
in the work and most keen to get good results in practise." I need 
not go on ; the admissions are evident. 

On the other hand, other experimental psychologists have be- 
lieved so fully that they could measure the attention given to a 
piece of work — its amount of "try"— that they have held the results 
of the work to be directly proportional to the attention and so have 
accepted the results as a direct measure of attention. With this I 
do not agree, but I have great hopes that we shall soon have satis- 
factory devices, direct or indirect, for measuring felt tendency; let 
us trust, without too much artificial simplification. 

V. Conation and Sensations 

The identification of our feelings of mental activity with motor 
sensations is one more step toward simplification and is, therefore, 
to be welcomed, if analysis will bear it out. 

One school of thinkers, we may remember, would allow us no 
activity in mind without a complicated interplay of ideas; mental 
activity was, indeed, for them, limited to the intellectual play of ideal 
contents with an "ego" as onlooker whose impartiality and purity 
[it was sometimes called the pwe ego] restrained him from striving 
to realize the ideas in practise, though he said they were his own, 
and thought of himself as having them. 

The opposed school, however, tells us to look for our feelings of 
activity in quite a different direction. It believes that we shall find 
them identical with sensations of strain, pressure, and tension, which 
are, of course, of peripheral origin. Our sensations of strain, pres- 
sure, and tension, however, are marked, and only marked when we 
are opposed, or tired ; and, if our feelings of activity are due to them, 
we can only conclude that we are most active when we are most im- 
peded. It is true that we know we are active when we make an 
effort ; but we feel more active when we don't need to make an effort. 
When I make efforts to write psychology, it is poor stuff, I know; 
at other times, I, at least, am not equally aware of that. 

We may compare also the speed of effortless activity with activ- 
ity under strain. In the one case we feel we are getting on ; in the 
other, whatever the result of the work may be, we are slow and dis- 
pirited. 

But does not Dr. Stout make undue concession to the opposing 
view in speaking of persons being interested in having motor sen- 
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sations? In explaining so carefully how, in his opinion, the error 
has arisen, in showing, as he does, that we can more easily obtain 
certain motor sensations by trying for them than we can obtain other 
sensations, and hence, being so often joined together, our mental 
activities and our movements have become identified, he has used 
language which seems to concede too much to the view to which he 
is opposed. "We can always have these (motor sensations) when we 
are interested in having them,, and discontinue them when we are 
interested in discontinuing them." In the beginning of mental de- 
velopment motor sensations are very imperfectly under control." 
The child gradually acquires an habitual command over his motor 
experiences "so as to count on them as a matter of course whenever 
he is interested in having them." 

"Would not the second sentence run more truly thus? "In the 
beginning of mental development, the child's movements are very 
imperfectly under control." And is there any stage of human de- 
velopment, however low, in which movements are made for the 
pleasure of motor sensations ? Are even the first violent and uncer- 
tain movements of the arms toward the mouth made for the sake of 
the pleasure of the motor sensations derived from them? And can 
we always discontinue the motor sensations when we are interested 
in discontinuing them? Last year's Oxford crew would have been 
glad if that were true. And the tired writer or telegraphist, 
acutely alive to every minute variation in his hand-motor sensations, 
goes on long after he is "interested in discontinuing them." For 
psychological purposes, indeed, we can become interested in them; 
but, in my opinion, to ascribe this interest to the child or to any 
one else in normal life is erroneous. Children, as far as I know 
them, are no more interested in their motor sensations as such than 
the Oxford and Cambridge crews were on April 4. The child, like 
them, wants to do something to win his race, not to get motor sen- 
sations. The opposed view seems to me to imply that a child judges 
his activities to be successful if he gets certain motor sensations 
from them. 

How do we arrive at sensations? Do we begin with them and, 
from them, construct objects by a process of summation ; then after- 
wards work up our objects into classes based upon their sensational 
likenesses and differences? 

The psychological infant, who, fortunately for some of our the- 
ories, can not speak for himself, and would not know his own mind 
if he could, is sometimes described as proceeding in this way. Others 
make him chaotically perceive the universe as a sort of continuum, 
a "big, booming, buzzing universe," in which with purposive and 
analytic care he begins to identify and distinguish parts here and 
there. 
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With very young children and indeed with older ones (I can not 
speak for the infant), I have little doubt that the perception of 
objects is prior to both sensation and continuum. Genetically, there- 
fore, it would not be correct to call the mind a sensation-complex. 
The separate sensational contributions to a percept are indeed only 
analyzed out and separately attended to with much effort on the part 
of a young child, and with much assistance from his teacher's 
directions. The "things" are well known, but the component sensa- 
tions which help to form our percepts of them are not only not as 
well known, but are not always recognized when they are pointed out. 
So we begin with "things" in education, not "sensations." The 
reader will remark, "True, but not all the truth." A very intelli- 
gent class of seven-year-old children, fifty in number, were recently 
asked by their teacher to write down the first thing that came into 
their minds when she said the word "apple." Forty-eight of them 
wrote, "Eat it," "I should like to eat it," or, "You can eat it," in 
one form or another. One boy only, botanically minded, wrote 
"Pips" and illustrated the association known as that of the whole 
and the part. The "things" with which education begins are those 
which satisfy in some way some conative tendency. 

But children are taught afterwards to concentrate attention on 
the sensational factors in their percepts. Why is this? And the 
experimental psychologist, also, isolates one sensational component 
after another so as to get the effect of each, as it were, pure. Is not 
the procedure of the teacher something like the procedure of the 
experimental psychologist? It certainly is so; and, in both cases, 
only by some such method can rapid advances in discrimination be 
made ; without analysis little can be done. 

But the teacher in his crowded classroom can not forget — as may 
more easily happen to the psychologist in the laboratory— that the 
perceptual and sensational growth of his observers is conditioned 
throughout, and always, by conations, without which, indeed, noth- 
ing but the idle play of fancy— the esthetic rather than the purposive 
grouping of sensations and percepts — would ever occur at all. 

The motor sensations, which are said to be what we mean by cona- 
tion, themselves occur, like other sensations, within the process which 
they are said to constitute. 

Dr. Stout does not appear very hopeful about the investigation 
of the conative complex. We can not, he thinks, combine the ele- 
ments with their peculiar connection by a constructive process in a 
laboratory. However this may be, we can and do, in real life, both 
industrial and educational, repeatedly endeavor to combine these 
elements in their peculiar connection. 

In educational work, we count on children of certain ages having 
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certain tendencies rapidly developing and strongly felt. We believe 
that they will aim at certain ends. We may present to them a 
universe as rationally connected (and as unreal) as a mathematical 
formula ; we may deck it with sweet things, chocolate alphabets and 
magic-lantern geography, and guard the wished-for land with cor- 
poral terrors ; but vainly, for, whatever our ideal of education, what- 
ever we wish the child to know and do, the work, to be successful, 
must somehow be linked up with, and must become progressive stages 
in, the accomplishment of something towards which the child's own 
nature tends. This conation, this natural activity, this developmental 
tendency, 2 which many of the builders of sensational psychology 
reject, is for the educationist the very headstone in the corner. 

W. H. Winch. 
London. 



THE PROBLEM OF THE INFINITE IN SPACE AND TIME 

M RENOUVIER, one of the profoundest of modern finitists, 
• derives his proof of the finiteness of space and time from the 
absurdity, and consequent unreality, of the infinite number. Certain 
contemporary logicians, on the other hand, prove the reality of the 
infinite number by appeal to the reality of empirically infinite spacial 
and temporal phenomena. This situation is at least interesting. As 
against Renouvier, it can be urged that the assertion of the finiteness 
of space is repugnant to the intelligence, while that of its infinity is 
somehow warm. But, on the other hand, there seems to be no justi- 
fication for the logicians' assertion of the infinity of phenomena, 1 and 
Renouvier 's rejection of the realized infinite number is sound. We 
have then the problem of reconciling the non-existential character of 
the infinite number with the intellectual demand that space and time 
be thought as infinite. A solution of this problem demands, of course, 
a reinvestigation of the nature of space and the formulation of a 
space concept. 

There are three categories under which space and time can be 
conceived: they are thing, relation, and quality or abstraction. It 
is not necessary here to enter into the Leibniz-Newton controversy 
over relative and absolute space, as these two philosophers had dif- 
ferent ends in view and were not talking about experience with a 
common purpose in mind. Also we need not touch upon the subject- 
object strife as waged by Fischer and Trendelenburg, for the solu- 

2 I do not argue that every natural tendency should be gratified ; but that 
educational ideals must be grafted upon existing tendencies, if we are to realize 
them. 

1 Cf. this Jouknal, Vol. V., No. 3, November, 1908, pp. 628-634. 



